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Tue object of Freemasonry has ever been to promote the best 
interests of mankind. It has patronized the arts and sciences, and 
particularly architecture, and its concomitant science, geometry, 
which is synonimous with Masonry, and of heavenly birth.p In 
fact, we have reason to believe, that one of the primary designs of 
the Masonic institution, was to improve in architectural science by 
the mutual communication of knowledge connected therewith, and 
that ancient geometry was in part what now exists under the ap- 
pellation of Freemasonry. Even at the present day, the latter has 
much to do with lines, angles, triangles, circles, squares and per- 
pendiculars. 

It may be proper here to observe, that originally the craft con- 
sisted mostly of operative masons, and that no regular lodges were 
constituted until the erection of king Solomon’s temple. According 
to holy writ, upwards of one hundred and thirteen thousand crafts- 
men, besides seventy thousand laborers and bearers of burdens, all 
under the superintendance of three grand officers, were employed 
in that glorious undertaking. These, after the cap stone was laid, 
dispersing to different parts ofthe globe, 7 widely disseminating the 


p The geometrical science necessary to the construction of Noah’s ark 
the tabernacle in the wilderness, its ark, altars, &c. the temple of Solo- 
mon and its furniture, must have been derived from heaven. Scripture 
expressly informs us, that they were made according to patterns divine- 
ly communicated. These buildings and every article of furniture belong- 
ing thereto, were all so many emblems and tokens, designed and admi- 
: rably calculated to convey the most important religious and moral instruc- 
tions, and to inspire devotional contemplations. 

» Hence we may account in part for the singular fact, that some na- 
tions have been found to possess the masonic secrets, and even to meet 
in lodges, and essentially agree in regard to ceremonies, &c. with other 
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principles of the craft. From s the connection and intercourse be- 
tween the Hebrews and the inhabitants of Tyre and Egypt, ¢ and 
the attachment of the latter to hieroglyphic symbols, we can readi- 
ly account for the introduction of those principles into the last nam- 
ed countries. The sun of inasonry which arose in the east, soon 
enlightened the west ; and soon the north and south were favoured 
with the benignant influence of its beams. We are informed, that 
several hundred years before the christian era in Asia,u associations 


parts of the world, with whom they have had no intercourse for many 
hundred years. 


s Kings ch. v. and ix Vide also, Rollin, Book ii. 


t There is strong circumstantial evidence to believe, that the valuable 
secrets known to the Egyptian priests, were masonic secrets : they had 
more knowledge of the arts and sciences than others of their day. Sev- 
eral Egyptian obelisks, with hieroglyphic and masonic emblems engrav- 
ed thereon, are still to be seen. Pythagoras and other philosophers, 
Rollin informs us, were initiated into their mysteries. What were ‘‘ the 
exalted mysteries’’ of the Athenians? and what the mysteries of the Dru- 
ids? Lawrie observes, that the Elusinian mysteries, instituted cir. 1500 
years B. C., were societies of Freemasons, formed for scientific improve- 
ment, though tinctured with the doctrines of the Egyptian mythology.— 
The following points of resemblance between these mysteries and those 
of Freemasonry, are noted and proved from authentic historians. Those 
initiated were bound by the most solemn engagements to conceal the in- 
structions they received, and the ceremonies that were performed—none 
were initiated until they arrived at a certain age—persons were appointed 
to examine and prepare them—none guilty of atrocious crimes were initi- 
ated—the initiate was instructed by significant symbols on the | papa 
of religion—was exhorted to quell every turbulent passion, and to merit 
by his conduct the benefits he was still to receive—significant words were 
communicated—grand officers presided over their assemblies—their em- 
blems were exactly similar to those of Freemasons—in their libations they 
poured out corn, oil and wine—and the candidate advanced from one 
degree to another. We subjoin the following additional particulars from 
the Encyclopedia Brittanica—the bearing they have to the subject in 
question, will readily be discovered by a master mason. ‘‘ The principal 
rite was nocturnal, and confined to the temple and its environs. The 
myste (candidates who had gone through certain preparatory ceremo- 
nies) waited without with impatience and apprehension. Lamentations 
and strange noises were heard—it thundered—flashes of light and fire 
rendered the deep succeeding darkness more terrible :—They were beat- 
en and perceived not the hand—they beheld frightful apparitions, &c¢.— 
They were filled with terror, became perplexed and unable to stir. The 
scene was suddenly changed to brilliant and agreeable. The vestibules 
of the temple were opened—the mysteries shown, &c. 


u The Dionysian artificers first made their appearance about 300 years 
B. C., and existed at Teos, Syria, Persia, India and Judea. They were 
divided into lodges under masters and wardens, and used private signs 
and words by which they distinguished the brethren of the order. They 
used certain implements in their ceremonies which exactly resemble those 
in use among the fraternity in the present day. Those who were able, 
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of Freemasons under the name of ‘‘ Dionysian artificers, made great 
improvements in architecture, and were distinguished for their sci- 
ence. And inthe fourteenth century in Europe,v an itinerant as- 
sociation of operative Freemasons, consisting of men of different 
countries, erected many public buildings which have excited the ad- 
miration of the world. ‘Their lodges have been emphatically term- 
ed ‘* seminaries of instruction in the sciences and polite arts.” 

Among the numerous durable w structures and magnificent edi- 
fices, erected under the auspices of masonry, I shall only point you 
to the stupendous pyramids of Egypt, the lofty temples of Damas- 
cus and Ephesus, the city of Alexandria, the tower of Pharos ; and 
in later days, St. Peter’s church at Rome, St. Sophia’s at Constan- 
tinople, St. James’s Palace, St. Paul’s Cathedral,x the palace of 
Elysium at Paris, the palace of Loo in Holland, the palace and hall 
of Westminister, the London bridge, the masonic hall in Philadel- 
phia, and last, though not least, ‘ the church of all denominations,’ 
this year erecting in the state of Georgia. 


were bound to assist all brethren whose necessities required it. See Chi- 
sull’s Asiatic Antiquities—Chandler’s Travels in Asia, and Ionian 
Antiquities. Dr. Robinson observes that, they ‘‘came into Iona from 
Syria, and brought with them that style of architecture called Grecian,”’ 
which Josephus informs us, was used at the erection of Solomon’s tem- 
ple. He moreover observes, that ‘‘ they had scientific secrets, and were 
really a masonic fraternity.’’ It is interesting to note the coincidence 
between the mysteries of the Essenes—imported by Pythagoras into Italy, 
and there denominated the mysteries of Pythagoras—and those of Free- 
masons. And Iam well convinced that any unprejudiced person, who 
will take the trouble to investigate the subject, will come to the conclu- 
sion, that the persuasion entertained by Lawrie and others, that this as 
well as some other ancient secret associations, and that institution which 
now exists under the name of Freemasonry, are identical, is far from be- 
ing visionary. Although Clemens, Justin Martyr, and other primitive 
christians, have laboured to shew that the ancient mysteries inculcated 
the knowledge of the true God, his character and attributes, essential 
points in the masonic system, yet it is our opinion, that the perpetuation 
cf masonic secrets can be accounted for, without making the associations 
referred to, the repository. But it is alledged that, many valuable arca- 
na ef these associations have been incorporated into the masonic insti- 
tution. 


v See Wren’s parentalia, and Henry’s history of Great Britain. 

w According to Clarke, a late celebrated traveller into the holy land, 
the foundations of the temple of Jerusalem are still distinctly visible. 

x From Alfred to William III. in 1695, more than one hundred public 
buildings were erected or repaired, under the immediate superintendance 
of the masonic fraternity. 

y On this subject, the Richmond Va. Compiler contains the following 
remarks :—** On the 27th June, 1821, the corner stone of this church was 
laid near Cherokee Hill, eight miles from Savannah, which is to be open 
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And if masonry has been a patron, it has been a preserver of the 
arts. In those ages of the world when the dismal cloud of barbar- 
ism, pregnant with ignorance and superstition, overshadowed the 
earth, then a knowledge of the most valuable arts, was with danger 
and difficulty preserved by our ancient brethren, which having been 
transmitted to posterity, has contributed, in no small degree, to re- 
fine and civilize the world. 

During that Dark period too, masonry was the only institution 
which had for its object the alleviation of human misery. Since 
the advent of the prince of peace, christianity and masonry, like 
twin sisters, have gone hand in hand in the blessed work of charity 
and love. Before that happy epoch, as a writer has observed, alms 
houses and eleemosinary institutions were unknown. Poverty (ex- 
cept among the masons) was without a friend, and the humble sup- 
plications of distress, were lost amid the proud pursuits of ambition, 
the wild and terrible clangor of arms and the sweeping desolations 
and cruelties of persecution, anarchy and despotism. 

‘* Twas thou, blest masonry, that brought 
Tie choicest gifts to man ; 

And thou it was the lesson taught, 
E’er since the world began: 


‘* That charity can sooth each pain, 
Relieve mankind from wo ; 

That masonry hath pow’r to gain 
A paradise below.”’ 


The ligaments of affection, which bind the heart of one mason te 
another, must, from several circumstances peculiar to the masonic 
institution, be more strong and endearing than the ordinary ties of 
humanity. Hence some of our brethren have often, in cheerful 
eompliance with their obligations, and influenced solely by the zeal 


to all sects of Christians. This liberal institution sprang from no partic- 
ular order of Christians, and it is to be confined to none—but it owes its 
origin to a Society which has always inculcated liberal sentiments, with- 
out being so fortunate as to meet with them in return—a Society, which, 
within the last few years, has called down the wrath of the Baptists of 
Kentucky, and the Presbyterians of Pittsburgh—a Society, which, what- 
ever be the mystery that surrounds it, has been conspicuous for its be- 
nevolence, has bound up more broken hearts, than any other affiliation— 
and which owes to the very excellence of its principles, more than any 
ather cause, the long life it has enjoyed. Seal oe specify the Society of 


Freemasons? The corner stone of this temple, thus dedicated to the cause 
of toleration and benevolence, was laid under the immediate auspices of 
the Grand Master of the state of Georgia, attended by a large procession 
of masons and other citizens. 
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which masonry inspires, assisted their fellow brethren, oppressed by 
the chilling hand of poverty. © Although such charitable acts may 
not always be dictated by love to the Deity, yet, to say the least, we 
cannot be blamed for using adventitious aids to urge to virtuous ac- 
tions. 

Do you ask for examples of our charity ?z Go to yonder widow, 
bereaved by the unrelenting king of terrors of the dear partner of 
her bosom, her only support in life : who revives her hopes, and 
sooths the keen wound of her afflictions ’°—’Tis the genius of ma- 
sonry! Goto yonder helpless orphans: who supplies their wants 
and snatches them from the vortex of destruction ?>—’T is the genius 
of masonry !—Go to yonder mendicants of the eastern hemisphere, 
craving from flinty-hearted wealth the bread of charity in vain: who 
cheers, comforts and supports them ? and the answer again will be, 
the benign genius of masonry! Lo! whoenters the dark and cheer- 
less abodes of yonder loathsome prison ; wipes the scalding tear 
from the cheek of its inmate, a poor unfortunate debtor prostrated 
by the hand of an unforgiving creditor 7—who ?—’Tis the guardian 
spirit of masonry !-These, my friends, are not pictures drawn by 
fancy, but by the sober pencil of truth. I can point to living in- 
stances in proof of my assertions—instances too, independent of 
those accounts of benevolence contained in the records of the lodges; 
accounts which we trust, will be found duly posted to their credit 
in the grand ledger of eternity. 


z The charities of the craft have never been called in question—they 
are preverbial. The fact of their not being blazoned on the house top, 
is not a little to the credit of the institution. The distressed mason ap- 
plies to his brethren, who relieve his wants, if he should be found worthy, 
and they have it in their power so to do, without injury to themselves or 
families ; the testimony of which, sometimes, does not even appear on 
the records of the lodge: and thus the painful mortification of soliciting 
aid is most happily prevented. In England, France, Italy, Germany and 
other European countries, we find liberal donations conferred on objécts 
of charity, many of whom are without the pale of the society. The G. 
Lodge of New-York contributes thousands of dollars annually to sup- 
port and educate orphans, and supply the wants of the destitute. 
There is a fact of comparatively recent occurrence which deserves partic- 
ular mention. During the late war, it is well known that the Lodges 
and Chapters in that state, then amounting to more than 300, contrib- 
uted from ten to seventy-five dollars each, to relieve the necessities of 
the famishing and impoverished inhabitants of Buffalo. There are now 
we believe, two anti-masonic papers printed at that place ' 
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BY JAMES GRAHAME. 


On blythe May morning, when the lark’s first note 
Aseends, on viewless wing, veiled in the mist, 

The village maids then hie them to the woods 

To kiss the fresh dew from the daisy’s brim ; 
Wandering in misty glades they lose their way ; 
And, ere aware, meet in their lovers’ arms, 

Like joining dew drops on the blushing rose. 


Sweet month ! thy locks with bursting buds bedecked, 
With opening hyacinths, and hawthorn blooms, 
Fair still thou art, though showers bedim thine eye ; 
The cloud soon quits thy brow, and, mild, the sun 
Looks out with watery beam, looks out, and smiles. 


Now from the wild flower bank the little bird 
Picks the soft moss, and to the thicket flies ; 
And oft returns, and oft the work renews, 
Till all the curious fabric hangs complete : 
Alas, but ill concealed from schoolboy’s eye, 
Who, heedless of the warbler’s saddest plaint, 
Tears from the bush the toil of many an hour ; 
Then, thoughtless wretch ! pursues the devious bee, 
Buzzing from flower to flower : She wings her flight, 
Far from his following eye, to walled parterres, 
Where, undisturbed, she revels ’mid the beds 
Of full-grown lilies, doomed to die unculled, 
Save when the stooping fair (more beauteous flower!} 
The bosom’s rival brightness half betrays, 
While choosing ’mong the gently bending stalks, 
The snowy hand a sister blossom seems. 


More sweet to me the lily’s meekened grace, 
Than gaudy hues, brilliant as summer clouds 
Around the sinking sun: to me more sweet 
Than garish day, the twilight’s softened grace, 
When deepening shades obscure the dusky woods ; 
Then comes the silence of the dewy hour, 
With songs of noontide birds, thrilling in fancy’s ear, 
While from yon elm, with water-kissing bopghs 
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Along the moveless winding of the brook, 

The smooth expanse is calmness, stillness all, 
Unless the springing trout, with quick replunge, 
Arousing meditation’s downward look, 

Ruifle, with many a gentle circling wave 

On wave, the glassy surface undulating far. 














DERIVATION OF THE 


TERMS MASON AND MASONRY. 


The derivation of the term Mason, has been a matter of much 
discussion among the learned and curious of the Order; but we 
know of no two who perfectly agree. We may not be able to of- 
fer any thing satisfactory on the subject ; nor shall we, to the full 
extent, coincide in opinion with any writer whose speculations have 
fallen under our observation. It has been contended that the word 
has its derivation from the Persian term magus, which, as adopted 
into the latin, signifies a philosopher or priest among the Persians ; 
and certainly indicates very strongly the nature of the masonic so- 
ciety. This is all it has to recommend itself to our notice ; or to jus- 
tify the inference that mason was so derived ; which, to say the 
least, is unsatisfactory. The French word maison, or mason, sig- 
nifies house, family, parentage, extraction, and likewise, a particu- 
lar race of people. But it does not thence follow that, the designat- 
ing term of our craft was derived from that source. It has also been 
contended that the name was compounded of the Greek words 
Maw, to seek, and Sooy, safe or perfect ; making Maweoey, to seek 
something safe, useful or perfect, or to seek perfection and salvation; 
and Masonry to be no more than a corruption of the Greek word 
Merxcavew, esse in medio cali, to be in the middle of the heavens ; 
or to observe the heavenly bodies ; or perhaps, by seeking sublime 
and heavenly wisdom, to attain to happiness. This conjecture 
is much strengthened by the symbols used by the fraternity. It has 
moreover been observed, and is pretty generally admitted that, the 
appellation of Mason implies a member of a religious sect, and a 
professed devotee of the Deity, ‘who is seated in the centre of 
heaven ;” which idea, it will be readily admitted, comes nearer the 
present than the original acceptation of the term. That which ap- 
pears to us to be the most probable hypothesis is, that the titles of 
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mason and masonry had their origin in the Greek or Hebrew lan- 
guage. The Greek idiom is most adopted by masons ; and more- 
over, the Druids, when they committed any thing to writing, used 
the Greek alphabet; and it is contended very earnestly by some em- 
inent writers, that the most perfect remains of their rites and cere- 
monies are preserved among the masons. The terms may have 
been derived, or rather corrupted, from Mucrneioy, misterium, a 
mystery, Or Murryz, sacris initiatus ; initiated into the sacred myste- 
ries : But even this is more applicable to-some other of the ancient 
mystic associations, than to the masonic. We come then to our 
own conjecture, and leave the intelligent reader to determine its 
correctness. If the institution did not receive its birth at the build- 
ing of the Temple at Jerusalem, it certainly there received its con- 
sociated existence, and most probably (we are half inclined to speak 
positively,) its name ; which we take to be translated from the 
Greek word A:blorouwor—Lapidarius, a cutter of stone--Lapicida, a 
digger of stone in a quarry, a hewer of stone, a stone-cutter, a free- 
mason ; or, in another word, a builder ; an appellation by which 
the workmen of the temple were designated. ‘* The stone which 
the builders refused is become the head stone of the corner.”— 
‘‘ Did ye never read in the scriptures, The stone which the build- 
ers rejected has become the head of the corner?” Vide Psal. cxviii. 
22. Matt. xxi. 42. Acts iv. 11, &c.—We are told that the stones 
used in the building of the temple were all hewn, numbered and 
squared in the quarries, and that there were employed in carrying 
on the work, 3300 rulers, provosts, or overseers of the people in 
working, who are called expert master masons; which can mean 
nothing else than that they were masters of the art of slone-work,&c; 
for under these, were employed 80,000 stone-cutters, sculptors, lay- 
ers and builders, who were called fellow-crafts : there was also a 
levy of assistance amounting to 30,000 persons, who were under the 
noble Adoniran. Besides all these, there were engaged in the work 
70,000 bondmen, labourers and bearers uf burden. The latter are 
not called masons ; nor are they entitled to the appellation, more 
than the labourer who at the present day carries the hod. Here 
then it is clear than the majority of the builders of the temple, were 
workers in stone, stone-masons ; and we have no evidence that the 
term mason was originally used in a different sense, or implied any- 
thing other than the workmen (perhaps generally) of the temple :— 
hence its origin.* The range the term subsequently took and the 


* If further evidence be required, the reader is referred to the earlv his- 
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designating name for mason prior to the erection of the temple, are 
irrelevant to the present question. 

We agree fully with most who have written on the subject that, 
the name implies ‘‘ some strong indication or distinction of the na- 
ture of the suciety ;” that is, as the society was originally constitu- 
ted: we differ some in the manner of coming to this conclusion, but 
mostly in the nature implied. ‘They argue that it was intended to 
be exclusively a religious institution, that its mysteries were deriv- 
ed from heaven ; and yet they wish us to believe that it was a phi- 
losoph:cal society, the patroness of learning ; but the arguments ad- 
duced in support of the first, destroy the latter. Now we contend 
that it was instituted for the promotion of both these objects: that 
it was designed for the encouragement of genius, of the arts and 
sciences ; and for the inculcation and diffusion of the great, sublime 
principles of morality and religion:—there has been a time when 
it was said, and with much truth, that all the science and wisdom 
of the world were concentrated within its bosom. Its coce of eth cs 
is in perfect accordance with the liberal and benign principles of 
Christianity, and is happily calculated to promote the present and 
eternal good of the members. 


Were it important, we might enlarge upon the subject, and offer 
many additional reasons in favour of the position assumed ; but the 
whole question is a matter of mere curiosity, and perhaps hardly 
worth the time spent in writing this article, or the room wh‘ch it oc- 
cupies ; but we like occasional rambles in the field of speculation: 
there are some roses there, and some thorns: if we get scratched :t 
is our misfortune: the wound is soon healed and we return to it again 
with increased pleasure: surely then the reader will not deny us 
this litle indu!gence; for he sends us often, tho’ into fairer fields, in 
search of flowers that we would gladly leave 


‘* To waste their fragrance on the desert air.”’ 


iory of the craft in England: also, to the little sketches of eminent ma- 
sons we have prepared for this number. It will be seen by reference to 
the sketch of St. Alban, that he ‘‘ loved the masons well, and cherished 
them much, and made their pay right good.’’ This circumstance is men- 
tioned in a manuscript written in the reign of James II. which makes their 
weekly pay 3s. 6d. and 3d. a day forthe bearers of burdens. Innumer- 
able instances of this kind might be cited to prove that masonry, so late 
asthe 16th and 17th centuries, was-not so spe. ulative as at the pre- 
sent time, nor assome would have us believe it was originally designed 
to be. 


Vol. 1. No. 2. 
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MASONIC DISCOURSE. 


Delivered at Portland, Jan. 17th, 1828, before the Grand Royal Arch 
Chapter of Maine, by E. and Rev. JonarHAN GREENLEAF, senior 
Grand Chaplain, and Pastor of a Church in Wells. 


[Communicated for publication, agreeably to vote of said Chapter.] 


[In the part of this Discourse given in our last, the duty of Masons to 
do . 90d was argued from the following considerations: That the Mason- 
ic institution professes to be one of the most expansive benevolence; and 
that Masons profess to be guided by no sectional or party feelings; their 
field of opperations being the whole world—That Masonic bodies are in 
possession of ample resources to enable them todo much good—That 
Masons being already organized and having a common language, possess 
some advantages for doing good over others, where pecuniary means are 
alike; and that they profess to have more light than others. ] 


After the considerations now stated are duly weighed, it may, perhaps, 
be asked wherein Masons may engage in benevolent operations with the 
fairest prospect of success.—They do already dispense abroad their char- 
ities in feeding the hungry, in clothing the naked, in supporting the or- 
phan and assisting the widow, in restoring the poor imprisoned debtor to 
his family, and relieving the stranger when cast upon our shores. All 
this is well; and the obligations to perform these deeds is clearly under- 
stood, and suitably regarded. But a new era has arrived; a new scene 
of things is opening upon the earth; new channels are prepared, connect- 
ed with the great view of benevolence, as tributary streams, flowing to 
the same grand ocean, and ‘‘ making glad the city of God.’’ A light is 
preparing to beam upon the world, which will as far transcend the light of 
Masonry as the blaze of the sun, shining in his strength, exceeds the fee- 
ble twinkling of the most remote star. The glorious gospel of the blessed 
God is destined to fill the world, and the sun of righteousness will short- 
ly dart his life giving beams to the remotest part of the earth. But much 
is first to be accomplished. Many fair portions of the earth are still cov- 
ered with almost impenetrable darkness. In many countries the light of 
revelation has never shone, and the people are grossly ignorant of all that 
can refine or ennoble the soul. Science has never enlarged their intellect, 
nor polished their manners; nor has religion ever taught them to raise their 
hearts devoutly to God, or to look beyond the grave with a hope full of 
immortality. The holy Apostle thus describes those who were ignorant of 
the Gospel: Being filled with all unrighteousness, fornication, wickedness, 
covetousness, maliciousness; full of envy, murder, debate, deceit, malig- 
nity; whisperers, backbiters, haters of God, deceitful, proud boasters, 
inventors of evil things, disobedient to parents, without understand ing. 
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covenant breakors, without natural affection, implacable, unmerciful.’’ 
Had Paul been descr.bing heathen nations as they are now, he could not 
have been more accurate. * 

The picture is not too highly colored.—No crime can be named which is 
not common in pagan lands; and although there is vastly too much wick- 
edness in christian countries, yet here the education of men, the laws of 
the land, some pious examples, and, I should add, masonic precepts and 
institutions, form a powerful restraint upon the wickedness of the heart, 
which might otherwise break forth.—But in heathen countries no such re- 
straints exist, and all the corrupt propensities of fallen nature burst out, 
like some furious torrent, which without a barrier sweeps over every op- 
posing mound, and deluges a whole country. Whatever we value in mor- 
al conduct, as it respects ourselves, as it respects others, or as it regards 
the well being of society, whatever among men is true, is honest, is just, 
is pure, is lovely, and of good report, we owe it all, either directly or in- 
directly, to the influence of that revelation which God hath made. If this 
assertion be doubted by any one, let a close inspection be made of heath- 
enisin, let a minute investigation take place, and a fare comparison be 
made between tiie state of those who have the gospel and those who have 
it not.—We may look upon heathen countries; they are pleasant, they are 
delightful without, they perhaps charm the eye; but the beauty of virtue 
is unknown to them.—Their mountains may be bold and lofty, rearing 
their summits, as if to inspect the transactions of the clouds or contend 
with the spirits of the storms; the verdure of their hills may be uncom- 
monly bright, while their variegated altitudes and peculiar forms display 
at once magnificence and beauty; their sloping vales, like the verdant 
avenues of some vast garden, may wind through colonnades of hills and 
mountains, where endless variety of prospect will invite the eye to rove 
with wonder, or rest with delight; while their springs, and their brooks, 
and their rivers, dashing from hills, or winding through the vales, may 
complete the enchanting scenery. Buta closer inspection will show that 
fair exterior to be but a whited sepulchre. The foulest crimes are there 
perpetrated in the light of the sun, and this apparent Eden is a mere 
charnel house; a place of graves, where souls are buried to rise no more. 
For all our hopes of eternal salvation, we are indebted to the Bible. Pa- 
ganism lights up for a moment a frightful glare, like some meteer in the 
heavens, which presently expires and leaves the soul in darkness more 
profound, while christianity’s beam, like the shining light, shineth bright- 
er and brighter unto the perfect day. Would we know the prospects of a 
heathen concerning the world to come, let us for a moment in fancy stand 
by his dying bed. The prospects of this world are obscured. Death has 
laid his cold hand upon him; the blood flows slowly around his veins; a 
cumbrous load is at his heart,and nature exhausted is about to give up the 
ghost; ask him concerning his future prospects, and he is involved in doubt. 


“We cannot agree with the eloquent orator, on this and some other points: 
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Perhaps a fancied Elysium is before him, where all his impurities will bear 
him company; or what is more probable, the darkest conjectures only 
guide his wandering mind. Ofa heaven of purity he is wholly ignorant: 
the name of Jesus he never heard. Thus he launches from the shoresof 
time, and knows nothing of the eternal God who made hin, until he 
stands before his dread tribunal: The short line of this life bounds the 
prospect of the pagan, but aided by the lively oracles of divine truth, the 
christian can stretch his eye ‘* beyond the utmost bounds of the everlast- 
ing hills,’ until he cansee the clouds dispersing, and the New Jerusalem 
coming down from heaven. Is it any favor to know with certainty our 
final destination? Is it any satisfaction to have an assured knowledge 
of future peace? Is it any advantage to possess that new nature, which 
makes the soul like God and perpares it for heavenly glory? We are in- 
debted for the whole to that revelation of himself which God hath made. 
The miserable heathen are destitute of these blessings, because they 
are destitute of those sacred oracles which bring them to view.— 
Ought not Masons in a peculiar sense to compassionate their cause? 
The benighted pagans are now, in the providence of God, brought as 
candidates to our doors. They are ignorant and ask for teaching; 
they are in darkness and ask for light: They are suitable recipients of 
our bounty; they are duly and truly prepared, and many are found to 
avouch for them, and testify to their necessities. Is there any way, in 
which Masons can do more good, than ministering to the spiritual wants of 
their fellow men? Will any say this is not truly masonic charity? What 
can be more so? Do we not make high pretentions to be sons of light? 
Do we not call the Bible our ‘ great light,’’ and carry it out before the 
world on all public occasions as a light to our feet and a lamp to our 
paths? Do we not claim it as the great charter on which we work, under 
the broad seal of heaven? Surely then we are bound to use our efforts 
to disperse this best of gifts to the remotest quarters of the world. Though 
all the rest of the world should slumber, yet masons should never rest 
while a single nation remains in darkness, while an individual can be 
found on earth who knows not God and obeys not the gospel. The im- 
mense funds collected by masonic bodies are intended to meliorate every 
form of human woe. The most ready way to eflect this, is to impart to 
men the blessings of salvation. It is well to deal out bread tothe hungry 
around us, but it is of far greater consequence to labor for the conver- 
sion of their souls; to extend our views to the millions of benighted pa- 
gans, and to devise and carry into successful operation some scheme to 
rescue their souls from wrath and ruin, is an enterprise well worthy the 
attention of men of the most exalted minds. This is the best way to do 
good, whether we have regard to this world orthe world to come. Give 
men the gospel, give them the word of God in their own tongue, and teach 
them to read it, and with this blessing you give them also civil govern- 
ment, equitable laws, equal rights, christian institutions, and ail the vari- 
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ed and multiplied blessings of civil society. You convey to their children 
the benefits of education, you polish their manners, you refine their minds, 
you open to them the rich treasures of knowledge, and pour upon them 
blessings,which shall pass down througa generation after generation to the 
last moment of time. And if to this be added the hope of heaven, which 
the gospel reveals, and the eternal salvation which Christ bestows on the 
penitent; if we glance our eye at that long eternity of blessings which 
awaits the converted pagan, then all the labor, and all the treasure ex- 
pended in this will seem well applied. Let us arise then, my brethren, for 
this work belongs to us; and no longer let the uninitiated go before us in 
the noble work of enligthening a darkened world. As Royal Arch Ma- 
sons we are under peculiar obligations. If we may credit our traditions, 
this order owes its origin to the building of the second Temple, when Ze- 
rubbable and his pious companions were enabled to raise up the desola- 
tions of former generations, and re-establish the worship of Jehovah in 
its purity. This was a work worthy indeed of the attention of Masons. 
It was so then; it is equally so now. In a great portion of the world the 
spiritual temple of God is in ruins. Worthy compamons, let us arise and 
build the temple of God; let us repair the dessolations, and set an example 
in this work not to the world only, but to Masons of other degrees, and 
rest not till the headstone thereof shall be brought forth with shoutings, 
crying ‘‘ grace, grace unto it.’’——-F1Nn1s. 











LIFE’S CHASE, 
From the German of Schultze. 


The chief of the huntsmen is Death, whose aim 
Soon levels the brave and the craven; 
ile crimsons the field with the blood of his game, 
But the booty he leaves to the raven. 
Like the stormy tempest that flies so fast, 
O’er moor and mountains he gallops fast; 
Man shakes 
And quakes 
At his bugle's blast. 
But what boots it, my friends, from the hunter to flee, 
Who shoots with the shafts of the grave; 
Far better to meet him thus manfully, 
The brave by the side of the brave! 
And when against us he shall turn his brand, 
With his face to his foe let each hero stand, 
And await 
His fate 
From a hero’s hand. 
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EMINENT MASONS. 


1.] Sr. ALBAN—was born at Varulam, now St. Alban’s, Hertfordshire, 
England. He was the first who suffered martyrdom for the Christian re- 
ligion in Britain. He was beheaded A. D. 303. The old constitutions 
affirm that he was employed by Carausius to environ the city of Varulam 
with a wall, and to build him a splendid palace. He wasa celebrated 
architect and zealous patron of masonry. In an old manuscript, destroy- 
ed in the year 1720, the following anecdote is told of this eminent man; 
** St. Alban loved Masons well, and cherished them much, and made their 
pay right good ; for he gave them ij s. per weeke, iijd. to their cheer ; 
whereas, before that time, in all the land, a Mason had but a penny a 
day and his meat, until St. Alban mended itt. Aod he gott thema char- 
ter from the King and his counsell, for to hold a general counsel!, and 
gave it toname Assemblie. Thereat he was him<elf, and did helpe to 
make Masons, and gave them good charges.”’ 

2.) Sr. Austin—after having spent sometime at Rome, whither he had 
been on a pilgrimage, returned, with forty other monks, among whom the 
sciences had been preserved, to England, in the year 557. By these men 
the principles of Curistianity were propagated among the people, and by 
their influence, in little more than sixty years, all the kings of the hep- 
tarchy were converted. He was a firm patron of Masonry, and encour- 
ager of architecture. He appeared at the head of the fraternity in found- 
img the old cathedral of Canterbury ; the cathedral of Rochester: St. 
Paul’s, London ; St. Peter’s, Westminister ; and many other public build- 
ings of great merit. 


3.]  AELFRED—or Alfred, the Great, youngest son of Athelwolf, king of 
the West Saxons, was born in the year 849, at a place supposed to be 
Wantage, in Berkshire ; and succeeded to the crown on the death of his 
brother Athelred, in the year 871. No prince studied more to polish, 
and improve the moral condition of his subjects, than Alfred, and no one 
ever proved a better friend to Masonry. His example and powerful in- 
fluence produced a speedy and effectual reformation in the dissolute and 
barbarous manners of his people. Hume furnishes the following particu- 
lars of this really great and good man :—“ Alfred usually divided his time 
into three equal portions : one was employed in sleep, and the refection 
of his body by die* and exercise ; another in the dispatch of business ; and 
a third in study and devotion. That he might more exactly measure the 
hours, he made use of burning tapers of equal lengths, which he fixed in 
lanterns ; an expedient suited to that rude age, when the art of describ- 
ing sun-dials, and the mechanism of clocks and watches were totally un- 
known. By this regular distribution of time, though he often laboured 
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under great bodily infirmities, this martial hero, who fought in person 
fifty-six battles by sea and land, was able, during a life of no extraordi- 
nary length, to acquire more knowledge, and even to compose more 
books, than most studious men, blessed with great leisure and applica- 
tion, have done in more fortunate ages.’? Masonry claimed a great part 
of his attention ; and he encouraged the mechanical arts of every descrip- 
tion: invited from all quarters industrious foreigners to repeople his coun- 
try, which had been desolated by the ravages of the Danes: introduced 
manufactures : patronised the inventor or improver of any ingenious art, 
and appropriated a seventh part of his revenue to the maintenance of a 
large number of workmen engaged in rebuilding his ruined cities, castles, 
palaces and monasteries : founded the University of Oxford, and ended a 
glorious life, after a reign of 28 years, on the 28th of October, A. D. 900. 


4.) ATHELSTINE--was the grand son of Alfred ; and like him, an emi- 
nent patron of masonry. He succeeded to the throne in 924, and ap- 


pointed his brother Edwin, patron of the Masons. 


He enjoyed the es- 


teem of all the princes of Europe : was beloved and honored by his sub- 


jects. One blemish only, historians have been enabled to find in his char- 


acter, and that is of so doubtful a nature, it had perhaps been better omit- 
ted. He was the first anointed king of England, and translated the Bible 
into the Saxon tongue, A.D. 930, (in the words ofan ancient manuscript, 
written in the time of Edward IV.) ‘* when he had brought the land into 


rest and peace, built many great works, and encouraged many Masons 


from France, who were appointed overseers thereof, and brought with 


them the charges and regulations of the Lodges, preserved since the Ro- 


99 


man times. 


On the death of his brother, he undertook in person the 


direction of the lodges, and the art of Masonry was propagated in peace 


and security. 


5.] Exras AsHMOLE, EsQ.—a celebrated English philosopher and an- 
tiquary, and founder of the Ashmolean museum at Oxford—was born at 
Litchfield, in Staffordshire, the 23d May, 1617. He filled many offices, 
civil and military, but is more generally known as a diligent and curious 
collector of manuscripts. He wrote the “history of the Order of the 


Garter,’’ which obtained for him great popularity. 


He was elected, says 


his biographer, ‘‘a brother of the company of Free-Masons ; a favour 
esteemed so singular by the members, that kings themselves have not dis- 
dained to enter themselves of the order.’? The following is his own ac- 


count of the matter: ‘‘ I was made a Free-Mason at Warrington, Lanca- 
shire, with Col. Henry Mainwaring, of Kerthingham, in Cheshire, by Mr. 
Richard Penket, the Warden, and the fellow-crafts, on the 16th October, 
1646.” Mr. Ashmole gave considerable attention to the study of Mason- 


rv, and had commenced the compilation of its history. Of this, Dr. Knipe, 
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EMINENT MASONS. 


1.] Sr. ALBAN—was born at Varulam, now St. Alban’s, Hertfordshire, 
England. He was the first who suffered martyrdom for the Christian re- 
ligion in Britain. He was beheaded A. D. 303. The old constitutions 
affirm that he was employed by Carausius to environ the city of Varulam 
with a wall, and to build him a splendid palace. He wasa celebrated 
architect and zealous patron of masonry. In an old manuscript, destroy- 
ed in the year 1720, the following anecdote is told of this eminent man; 
** St. Alban loved Masons well, and cherished them much, and made their 
pay right good ; for he gave them ij s. per weeke, iijd. to their cheer ; 
whereas, before that time, in all the land, a Mason had but a penny a 
day and his meat, until St. Alban mended itt. Aod he gott thema char- 
ter from the King and his counsell, for to hold a general counsell, and 
gave it toname Assemblie. Thereat he was him:elf, and did helpe to 
make Masons, and gave them good charges.”’ 


2.) Sr. Austin—after having spent sometime at Rome, whither he had 
been on a pilgrimage, returned, with forty other monks, among whom the 
sciences had been preserved, to England, in the year 557. By these men 
the principles of Curistianity were propagated among the people, and by 
their influence, in little more than sixty years, all the kings of the hep- 
tarchy were converted. He was a firm patron of Masonry, and encour- 
ager of architecture. He appeared at the head of the fraternity in found- 
ing the old cathedral of Canterbury ; the cathedral of Rochester: St. 
Paul’s, London ; St. Peter’s, Westminister ; and many other public build- 
ings of great merit. 


3.] AELFRED—or Alfred, the Great, youngest son of Athelwolf, king of 
the West Saxons, was born in the year 849, at a place supposed to be 
Wantage, in Berkshire ; and succeeded to the crown on the death of his 
brother Athelred, in the year 871. No prince studied more to polish, 
and improve the moral condition of his subjects, than Alfred, and no one 
ever proved a better friend to Masonry. His example and powerful in- 
fluence produced a speedy and effectual reformation in the dissolute and 
barbarous manners of his people. Hume furnishes the following particu- 
lars of this really great and good man :—* Alfred usually divided his time 
into three equal portions : one was employed in sleep, and the refection 
of his body by die* and exercise ; another in the dispatch of business ; and 
a third in study and devotion. That he might more exactly measure the 
hours, he made use of burning tapers of equal lengths, which he fixed in 
lanterns ; an expedient suited to that rude age, when the art of describ- 
ing sun-dials, and the mechanism of clocks and watches were totally un- 
known. By this regular distribution of time, though he often laboured 
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under great bodily infirmities, this martial hero, who fought in person 
fifty-six battles by sea and land, was able, during a life of no extraordi- 
nary length, to acquire more knowledge, and even to compose more 
books, than most studious men, blessed with great leisure and applica- 
tion, have done in more fortunate ages.’? Masonry claimed a great part 
of his attention ; and he encouraged the mechanical arts of every descrip- 
tion: invited from all quarters industrious foreigners to repeople his coun- 
try, which had been desolated by the ravages of the Danes: introduced 
manufactures: patronised the inventor or improver of any ingenious art, 
and appropriated a seventh part of his revenue to the maintenance of a 
large number of workmen engaged in rebuilding his ruined cities, castles, 
palaces and monasteries : founded the University of Oxford, and ended a 
glorious life, after a reign of 28 years, on the 28th of October, A. D. 900. 


4.) ATHELSTINE--was the grand son of Alfred ; and like him, an emi- 
nent patron of masonry. He succeeded to the throne in 924, and ap- 
pointed his brother Edwin, patron of the Masons. He enjoyed the es- 
teem of all the princes of Europe : was beloved and honored by his sub- 


jects. One blemish only, historians have been enabled to find in his char- 


acter, and that is of so doubtful a nature, it had perhaps been better omit- 
ted. He was the first anointed king of England, and translated the Bible 
into the Saxon tongue, A.D. 930, (in the words ofan ancient manuscript, 
written in the time of Edward IV.) ‘* when he had brought the land into 
rest and peace, built many great works, and encouraged many Masons 
from France, who were appointed overseers thereof, and brought with 
them the charges and regulations of the Lodges, preserved since the Ro- 
man times.’’? On the death of his brother, he undertook in person the 
direction of the lodges, and the art of Masonry was propagated in peace 
and security. 


5.] Exras AsHMOLE, EsQ.—a celebrated English philosopher and an- 
tiquary, and founder of the Ashmolean museum at Oxford—was born at 
Litchfield, in Staffordshire, the 23d May, 1617. He filled many offices, 
civil and military, but is more generally known as a diligent and curious 
collector of manuscripts. He wrote the ‘history of the Order of the 
Garter,’’ 
his biographer, ‘‘ a brother of the company of Free-Masons ; a favour 
esteemed so singular by the members, that kings themselves have not dis- 
dained to enter themselves of the order.’? The following is his own ac- 
count of the matter: ‘‘ I was made a Free-Mason at Warrington, Lanca- 
shire, with Col. Henry Mainwaring, of Kerthingham, in Cheshire, by Mr. 
Richard Penket, the Warden, and the fellow-crafts, on the 16th October, 
1646.”? Mr. Ashmole gave considerable attention to the study of Mason- 


rv, and had commenced the compilation of its history. Of this, Dr. Knipe, 
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of Christ-church, Oxford, observes: ‘‘ As to the ancient society of Free- 
Masons, concerning whom you are desirous of knowing what may be 
known with certainty, I shall only tell you, that if our worthy brother E. 
Ashmole, Esq. had executed his intended design, our fraternity had been 
as much obliged to him as the brethren of the most noble Order of the 
Garter.’? He died at South Lambeth, May 18, 1692. 


6.] James ANDERSON, ESQ.——-This gentleman is known in masonic 
history, as one of the committee (with Dr. Desaguliers) appointed by the 
Duke of Montague, then Grand Master of Masons in England, to revise, 
arrange, and digest the Gothic constitutions, old charges, and general 
regulations. They were both men of genius and education, and executed 
the business entrusted to them in a taithful and acceptable manner.—- 
The work was printed in 1723, under the following title: ‘‘ The Book of 
Constitutions of the Free-Masons : containing the History, Charges, Reg- 
ulacions, &c. of that Most Ancient and Right Worshipful Fraternity.— 
For the use of the Lodges.”’ 





ANECDOTE OF QUEEN ELIZABETH. 


In the reign of Queen Elizabeth, Sir Thomas Sackville accepted the 
office of grand master, during which time iodges were held in different 
parts of the kingdom, but the grand lodge always assembled at York, 
where the fraternity were numerous and respectable. The following cir- 
€umstance is recorded of Elizabeth. Hearing the masons had certain se- 
crets that could not be revealed to her, and being jealous of all secret as- 
semblies, she sent an armed force to break up their annual communica- 
tion, onthe 27th December, 1561. Sir Thomas met the officers, and gal- 
lantly told them that nothing could afford him greater pleasure than see- 
ing them in the grand lodge, as it would give him an opportunity of con- 
vincing them, that Freemasonry was the most useful system that ever was 
founded on divine and moral laws. The consequence was, that he initi- 
ated some of the chief officers she had sent on this duty, who joined in 
communication with the masons, and made so honorable and so favour- 
able a report to the Queen, on their return, that she countermanded her 
orders, and never after attempted to dislodge or disturb them ; but es- 
teemed them as a peculiar sort of men, that cultivated peace and friend- 
ship, arts and sciences, without meddling in the afiairs of church or state. 
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I-COLMKILL,* 


Is no less celebrated in the annals of. the Ancient Order of Free- 
masonry, than “ Kilwinning” of far-famed memory. I-Colmkill is 

the modern name for one of the islands of the Hebrides, and signi- 

fies in Irish, “‘ the island of the cell of St. Columba,” who receiv- 

ed a grant of this island from the fifth King of Argyle, A. D. 571, 

and settled there with twelve of his disciples. Its ancient name was 

Y, or I, the Irish for “ Island ;” it.was also called “ Ithon,” (signi- 

fying ‘island of the wave *) pronounced Ion, latinized Iona.— 

The ground was deemed conserated, and was in ancient days, for 
some time, used as a cemetery for dllustrious characters. Forty- 
eight kings of Scotland, and some crowned heads of France and 
Norway, and many chiefs of tribes in the Eastern {sles and Conti- 
nent, were here interred. Some of their tombs are still to be seen, 
with Latin and Gaelic inscriptions ; and some are inscribed with 
characters resembling the Hebrew 

After the year 563, this Island was the only seat of learning in 
the North. From hence savage clans and roving barbarians deriv- 
ed the benefits of knowledge, and the blessings of religion. Here 
shone the star of science, while the thick gloom of ignorance over- 
shadowed the rest of Europe. From this little island issued those 
pious brethren who revived learning and propagated the true light 
through many of the countries of Europe. 

It is believed that this island was the retreat of the Druids pre- 
vious to the introduction of Christianity. In accordance with this 
opinion, we find the poet Rogers addresses ‘ I-Colmkill,” as fol- 
lows :— 

**The hoary Druid saw thee rise, 
And pianting there bis guardian spell, 
Sung forth the erecren pee to swell 
Of human sacrifice.’ 


In the Edinburgh Magazine, for October 1820, we read the fol- 
lowing :— 

‘* How beautiful, beneath the morning sky, 

The level sea outstretches like a lake 

Serene, when not a zephyr is awake 

To curl the gilden pendant gliding by :— 
Within a bow-shot Druid 1l-Colmkill 


* Originally communicated for the Masonic Record, by Giles F. Yates, 
Esq. It will be found interesting to K. T., K—-H. and Rose -I- 
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Presents its time-worn ruins, hoar and gray, 

A monument of Eld remaining still, 

Lonely, when ail its brethren are away. 

Dumb things may be our teachers ; is it strange 
That aught of death is perishing ? come forth, 
Like rainbows show diversity of change, 

And fade away——-Aurora of the North ! 

Where altars rose, and choral virgins sung 

And victims bled, the sea-bird rears her young !’’ 


The signature of ‘‘ Columbkille,” is affixed to an address in the 
Irish tongue, purporting to be the one which was delivered by the 
ill-fated James De Molay, to his chevaliers, on the [1th of March, 
1314, just before they were led out to be burned by order of the in- 
fatuated Philipthe Fair. The following is a translation of this ad- 
dress. 

' Welcome my friends, we meet to part no more, 

But this one conflict, and our wars are o’er : 
Welcome my friends, let’s bless this happy hour 
Which wrests the Templars from tyrannic power. 
Hail ! glorious day, this triumph crowns our woes, 
And far removes us from our ruthless foes. 

Come, Sion’s children, raise your sunken eyes, 
Behold the beauties of yon azure skies ; 

The empyreal sun supremely bright appears 
Whilst gentle Aura, Nature’s aspect cheers ; 
Legions of martyrs, ’scending from above, 
Trisagiums chaunting with seraphic love, 

In spiral order range about our pyre, 

To allay the fervour of the exitious fire, 

Infuse a zeal, more ardent than our flames ; 

With those of martyrs class the Templars’ names. 
These frail, these wasted, famished, spectre forms, 
With grace shall brave fell persecution’s storms. 
Though humid dungeons, and lugubrious cells, 
Though midnight visits from grim sentinels, 
Though wheels and racks have rent our tender frame, 
And barbarous fiends achieved their hellish scheme, 
They Templars find, in spirit and in name. 
Remorseless Herods, tragic scenes renew ! 

Tartars are angels when compared with you. 

Base, wretched men, your malice proves in vain ; 
Your lures, your gifts, we equally disdain. 

Haste, glut your vengeance on the dismal pyres, 
And with these withered bones light up your fires. 
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Your conquest gained in smoke and ashes ends.+ 
Thus far alone your murderous power extends. 
But mark my words, though slanders now avail, 
Great is the truth, and it shall yet prevail. 

In distant ages, the astonished world 

(When from their thrones despots like you are hurled). 
Shall judge our cause ; our innocence proclaim, 

And load with execration Philip’s name : 

Then blest Jerusalem shall cease to mourn,— 
Renascent Templars to her walls return. 

Her august Fane, trisagiums shall resound, 

And long lost children kiss her hallowed ground. 

Fair Sion’s offspring then shall cease to mourn, 

Aud hail the enraptured walls on their return. 
Templars ! let’s march to gain the sacred prize-- 

The flames shall waft us to the pitying skies. 



















EXTRACT FROM 


KNAPP’S DISCOURSE, 






ON THE LIFE AND CHARACTER OF DE WITT CLINTON. 





This delusion, [the Morgan excitement] which is raging, like an hun; 
dred others of the same origin, in politics or religion, will soon pass away; 
and the wretched beings, both promoters and victims, and in many instan- 
ces, in all probability, both are in the same person, will be brought to re- 
pent in dust and ashes, for their follies and their crimes. If what these 
enemies of Masonry, who are or who pretend to be Masons, have stated 
be true, they who make the statements, are perjured wretches: if not true, 
what are they? Liars. On either horn of the dilemma, they must hang 
for the finger of scorn to point at. Those who believe them now, when 
the whirlwind has passed away, and men come to their senses, and those 
who caught the infatuation for a moment only, will taunt the traitors with 
broken vows, with violated pledges of affection; and those who do not 
believe them, will upraid them with their denunciations, the persecu- 
tions and insane ravings. These traitors, for the love of God, and the 
blessings of liberty, as they think themselves, have stated, that they have 
promulgated all the secrets of Masonry. If this be true, are not they 
quite harmless? They tell mankind what horrid imprecations Masonic 
oaths contain. Our common oath, ‘‘ So help me God,’’ which is the pe- 
nal part of our business obligation, is quite as strong; and this is used @ 
thousand times a day in our country. In fow words it contains all the im- 
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precations ever found on the tongue of man. Some wicked casuist has 
taught these deluded men, that to break a vow, is not perjury, because 
there is no law to punish moral perjury; only legal perjury is punished, 
they say: but a sane mind would soon erect a tribunal in itself; that 
would reverse the errors of casuistry; a tribunal more vindictive in its 
punishments than any other I know of ; one that condemns to the worst 
of penitentiaries—to remorse of conscience—io a place where the worm 
dieth not, and the fire is not quenched. 

These cravens were never, even according to their own shewing, so- 
licited to become members of the fraternity; for if they were seduced in- 
to it, they committed a falsehood at the threshold; for we may divulge so 
much of our proceedings as this, that every candidate is called upon to 
declare, that it is from his own heart, that the desire springs, to become 
a brother. When these recreants were adinitied, they were not bound 
to stay for a moment in any Lodge, or meet again with them. There was 
no compulsion about it. What do they mean then, by proclaiming a 
jubilee at their freedom? They never were under any restraint. If some 
portion of the world did not make it a serious business it would be much 
more correct and natural, to laugh at them as fools, than to treat them as 
knaves, for they must be out of their senses. What is their excuse for all 
this? Some outrage done on the person of Wm Morgan, is the only rea- 
son they allege. Who committed this alleged outrage ? A few ignorant, 
misguided men, who were young Masons, and going from one step to 
another, in their zeal, entirely forgot themselves. This is readily granted 
by every one, not, however, to the extent they have been charged with; 
and had they have followed our General Grand High Priest’s advice, they 
would have stopped at their follies before they had proceeded to offences. 
They have suffered for their rashness as much as they deserve, and all 
rejoice at it. But is this a cause for attacking the fraternity, that one 
out of a thousand of the craft may have done wrong? Shall Masons be 
condemned altogether, because a few have done evil? Envy made a mur- 
derer in the first family of man: Avarice made a traitor among the disci- 
ples of our Saviour, chosen by himself; and pride disturbed the eternal 
throne of God, and the Light of the Morning fell with his host; and shall 
our fraternity be made answerable for the deeds of a few fanatics? 

These traitors by confession, boast now of freedom. Who ever made 
them slaves? They swear their chains are broken; who ever bound them 
in fetters? The cry has been, and is now reverberated in the ears of ty- 
rants, that Masons are enemies to despots, altars and thrones. What 
tyrant have we to prostrate in the dust?) What thrones to pull down? 
What Hierarchy to scatter to the winds ? None; none is pretended to ex- 
ist, even in our fearsor imaginations. Is our Republican Chief, who comes 
from the people, and in due time, returns again to private life, living in 
primitive simplicity, and accessible, almost without the forms of courtesy, 
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to the approach of the humblest citizen in the country, a subject of ven- 
geance ordread? What altar have we, that is not built as we chose to 
fashion it, and pulled down and remodelled as we list? What law have we 
that is not changed when and how we please? These men who call 
themselves freemen, say that they have explained all the secrets of Ma- 
sonry. I would ask any intelligent man, who is not a Mason, if he could 
believe it possible, that what has existed so long, and been followed so as- 
siduously could be bound up in the forms of obligation alone, any more 
than the machinery of this republican government, could be contained 
with al] its principles and dependencies in the oaths taken for the faith- 
ful administration of it? I know not whether these disclosures be ficticious 
or genuine, Ihave never taken the pains to examine them. It may be 
asked: then, if nothing is disclosed, why is there any excitement? The 
answer is plain: does any one in full health, feel satisfied to be called sick, 
and jaundiced, or represented as carrying about a contagious disease, 
notwithstanding it does not change his pulsation or distroy his appetite ? 
No: such a charge as this, is a libel and deserves punishment. 

Masonry has existed in this country ever since its first settlement in 
different parts of it; and it is now nearly an hundred years since the first 
Grand Lodge was established. From that day until this volume of smoke 
burst out, we have never heard that any one viewed the craft here with 
suspicion, or thought their principles or habits inimical to good govern- 
ment. Satirists have sometimes amused themselves with its sounding ti- 
tles and parade; but they went no farther than a little harmless ridicule, 
at what they did not understand, forgetting that we received these titles 
in a remote age, when thev were congenial with the spirit and customs of 
the times; and also, not taking into consideration that our paraphernalia 
and regalia descended to us from the days of chivalry. We have too 
great a respect for antiquity, to change our banners with every breeze, 
and too much taste, we trust, to follow fashion through all her fitful 
moods. Bonaparte would not have given the sword of Charlemagne, for 
a dozen of modern manufacture. 

It was reserved for this day to make the developement of its awful and 
wicked nature! Any man or body of men, hastily charged with offences 
or crimes, are awkwardly situated; for if they faintly deny the rumour, 
and laugh at it, one class of suspicious persons will then cry out, ‘‘All 
that is said must be true.”’ If you stoutly deny, and attempt to argue the 
subject—another set of suspicious persons are ready, most significantly to 
hint, that there must be something in it, for those implicated, wince at it. 
What then is to be done? Smile at their witticisms upon us, and disre- 
gard their suspicions; but when they accuse us of crimes and enormities, 
repel it with all your strength, in a manly and dignified manner. Keep 
your resentments under the government of reason, and discipline your 
minds and hearts, by redoubling your zeal in the discharge of your du- 
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ties. Draw comfort from looking at the history of the craft, which has 
been so pure for so many centuries; go with Masonry, as she has assisted 
to civilize man; mark her softening the barbarity of rude nations, in ages 
long gone past; trace her as the handmaid of religion, and the instruct- 
or of nations in civil polity in the days of your Saxon ancestors; see her 
industriously building altars and temples to God throughout many lands, 
suffering at times the worst of persecutions, at other times enjoying the 
highest favors of kings, prelates, saints and philanthropists. Bring your- 
selves to your own country, and view Masonry, diffusing her sweet influ- 
ences in war and in peace, amongst the elightened and ignorant; return 
then to your lodges, kneel at your altars, and forgive those who revile 
you, and pray for them that despitefully use you; put a more scrupu- 
lous guard upon your private conduct; seek out new objects of charity; 
find a shelier for the houseless child of want; pour wine and oil into the 
broken heart; assuage what you cannot heal; be more cautious and se- 
cret than you éver have been, to do all this ina way not to attract the 
notice of men, and your father who seeth in secret, will reward you 
openly. 

I should not have touched upon this subject at this time, if it were not, 
that in some future day, some uninformed opposer of masonry, might at- 
tempt to criminate our illustrious brother’s fame, when those who knew 
the course that he pursued would not be present to vindicate him.’’ 














FOR THE AMARANTE 


STANZAS. 


THE PRESENT, THE PAST AND FUTURE. 


TO * * * 


In youthful hours my thoughts wefe light and gay, 
And pleasure beamed through every passing day; 
Joy then appeared to linger here on earth, 

And each successive moment smil’d in mirth ; 
Youth’s happiest thoughts then hurried on my life, 
I knew nor sorrow then, nor tasted strife; 

Nor had my reckless bosom felt the glow 

Of love to God, in its congenial flow. 

But time pass’d on, and ere life’s sun was high, 

I learn’d that we were born to weep and die; 

I found that man in his succeeding years, 

Amidst his joys, wept many grief-ful tears; 

And this wide expanded world at best. 
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Can give to anxious man no lasting rest. 
Shall he, the feeble ‘‘ tenant of an hour;’’ 

E’er think to flee from grief’s insatiate power! 
Tho’ pleasure smil’d to day with cheering light, 
Where hath its beauties flown ?—to egdiess night. 
The transient glow has gone, in all its bloom, 
Down to the silent slumbers of the tomb. 

Oh thou endearing hope, whose cheerful smile 
Half lingers yet upon thy cheek the while, 

And wishful still to demonstrate thy love, 

Ere thy fond spirit soars to reatms above, 

Oh! will thou bloom again, sweet gem for me, 
That I may prove the love I bear to thee? 

My grateful heart with tho’ts of heaven imprest, 
Shall sink with thee in death’s unceasing rest. 
But ah! sweet flower, art thou indeed so soon 
To leave this world for an unfading bloom ! 

Why wilt thou not remain with me awhile, 

To cheer this heart with thy endearing smile ? 
But ah! ’tis thus the flowers that fairest bloom 
Are gathered first to their immortal home. 
Sweet sunny skies farewell : thou art no more 
To spread for me thy radiance as before. 
Resign’d, I bow to Heaven’s most high decree, 
And calmly drink the cup prepar’d for me. 

°Tis right! ’tis just! these tears shall soon be dry. 
Why should I wish to live or fear to die ? 

°Tis but to follow one to joys above, 

Whose tender bosom taught my soul to love ; 
Whose glowing heart, with sympathy imprest, 
Instilled affection in my youthful breast : 

Whose voice, serene as angels’s whispers are, 
Oft breath’d for me its fervent ev’ning prayer. 
Oh, hath this world a hope like this to give ! 
Hath it a charm, for which I here would live! 
Can there for me a source of love remain, 

When she no more can tune her lyre again ? 


















































































































When that kind voice (in youth’s bright prospect given} 


Then wont to raise my soul from earth to heaven, 
When that is hush’d; say wherefore should I stay? 
Can roses bloom without the sun’s bright ray ? 

Or wherefore live, when that which pleasure gave, 
With all my hopes, are gathered to the grave? 
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MASONRY IN AFRICA, 


Masonry, in this section of the globe, has made but little proe 
gress. Where ignorance, superstition and heathen barbarity exist 
and flourish, Masonry and the kindred arts, must, for a time, give 
way to the less genial pursuits of uncivilized life. Where the pro- 
pagation of the knowledge of civilized man, either by nature or the 
arbitrary laws of despotism, is prohibited, Masonry exists but 
in name. It grows with the extension of knowledge, and spreads 
with the expansion of intellect: the same kind Prov:dence that nur- 
tures the one, protects and nurtures the other: the same pestiferous 
wind that blasts the intellectual blossom, destroys the bud of Ma- 
sonry. Affianced by nature, and reciproca!ly dependant, their pro- 
gress is equal: controuled by the same laws, influenced by similar 
circumstances, their fates are determined by like events. Where 
religion exists in its pristine purity, where the principle of equal 
rights is tolerated, there Masonry will bud and blossom and produce 
its fruits. From sucha soil, the ruthless hand of persecution will 
strive in vain to pluck it. As its existence is dependant on the arts 
of civilized man, so will its fall be coeval with the dissolution of the 
social compact. 


There are several Lodges in Africa. In the year 1763, one was 
established at James’s Fort, on the river Gambia. There is also 
one or two at the Cape of Good Hope ; one in the Island of Mau- 
ritius, and one in the Island of Madagascar. Lodges are likewise 
in operation at Algiers, ‘Tunis, and in the empire of Morocco. In 
all of these places, the influence of the principles of masonry, in im- 
proving the moral condition of the people, in strengthening the 
bonds of fellowship, and in rendering the new colonies permanent 
and prosperous, has been of incalculable service. In October last, 
the Grand Lodge of Vermont appointed a committee to ‘‘ obtain in- 
formation as to the propriety and expediency of establishing a grand 
lodge at the Colony of Liberia:” what measures have been adopted 
to effect this desirable object, we are unable to state. We think 
favourably of the project, and trust it will not be allowed to die in 
embryo ; for there is nothing, saving the christian religion, more 
happily calculated to cultivate a spirit of harmony and good feeling 
among the members of a new settlement, than a well regulated 
Vodge of Freemasons. 
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MASONIC LECTURES.---NO. ‘Il. 


Passive over that fruitful topic of speculation, the masonic Néah- 
chide ;* and leaving the reader to trace the progress of geometry, 
from the flood to the building of the tower of Babel, (by which the 
knowledge of that science and astronomy was much extended, ) and 
thence to the erection of the Temple: and leaving him also to sat- 
isfy himself as to the relation the learned mathematicians of those 
times bore to the masonic society ; and many other matterst connect- 
ed therewith ; we shall, in this lecture, offer a few remarks on the 
origm and use of symbols, and the symbolica] language: not inaptly 
termed the masonic languare. 

In early times, when the rules and maxims which now govern the 
masonic fraternity, had their origin, the minds of men were posses- 
sed of allegories, emblems and mystic devices. Symbols were an 
invention of the primitive ages, and the only channel through which 
aknowledge of the sciences, manners, institations and doctrines 
could be acquired. The ancients regarded certain images or figures, 
called hieroglyphics, with the greatest veneration: some of them 
were deemed to be sacred. These were judiciously adopted by the 
founders of the masonic institution ; the better to preserve and con- 
ceal their secrets from the vulgar and illiterate, and as a medium of 
conveyance, the best adapted tomake deep and permanent impres- 
sions on the mind.+ Like the Cybil’s leaves, they appear to the un- 
iniated as scattered fragments, while the mason regards them as a 
system beautiful and perfect. In the earliest ages after the deluge, 
‘‘ the religion of the trae God was clouded in imagery, and defiled 
by adolatry.” The posterity of Ham forsook the doctrines taught 
by their ancestor, and substituted the symbol, and worshipped the 
sun. The descendants of Chus, called Cuthites, who were said to 
be great in worldly wisdom, were also worshippers of the sun. The 
E.cyptians used hieroglyphics to express the principal doctrine of 
their divinity, and other nioral and political sciences; and the 
priests of Rome and Greece made use of symbols to conceal the att 
of divination. ‘The aborigines of some parts of America, commiu- 
nicated their ideas by quipos, or knotted cords. It may literally be 


*See Calcott. ¢ Gen. xi. 1, 4, &c.; Did. Sicul.; Old Constitutions; &c. 


+ The symbolical language, says Bicheno, is more accurate and more 
impressive than mere words and letters : because these are at best but 
arbitrary symbols ; whereas emblematical representations bear in nature 
a resemblance to the objects which they are employed to represent. 
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termed the orthography of nature ; and we know not why it may 
not be said, with equal propriety, that its existence is coeval with 
time. 

We have intimated that the masonic symbols constitute a perfect 
system, or language, by wh ch a knowledge of our secrets is con- 
veyed tothe initiated. The ancients usually divided them into 
four classes. ‘The first of these, the Egyptians and Chaldeans con- 
fined exclusively to the heavenly bodies. ‘The visible luminaries, 
they imagined to represent the invisible Deity, his angels and min- 
isters, ‘n proportion to that splendor which they exhibited to the 
eye. Descending from the heavens to the earth, they drew a sec- 
ond class from animals, mountains and rivers: thus, a lion, which is 
admitted to be the monarch of the forest, or the eagle, which holds 
dominion among the feathered tribe, became emblematical of an 
earthly king, or potentate. A third species was derived from the 
aris, customs, or contrivances of men: the attire in which an indi- 
vidual was presumed to be arrayed, became descriptive of his con- 
dition in life ;* the helmet was emblematical of defence ; the girdle. 
of strength, and the breast-piate, of fortitude. The fourth was 
compounded of the symbols adopted in the other classes, and gov- 
erned by similar laws. A lion, simply considered, was the repre- 
sentative of a king; but, if claws or teeth were added, (being ins 
struments of destruction peculiar to his nature) it lost the leading 
features of the former symbol, and became a striking emblem of a 
tyrant, or his tyranny: if to this figure were added wings, rapid 
conquests were denoted, or perhaps some extraordinary exaltation: 
if, instead of wings, is found the addition of horns, the symbol be- 
comes more complex, and the intricacy increases in proportion to 
their number. An advancement in the scale of civilization, has 
tended to refine, but not to destroy, this manner of communication. 
Rhetoric is indebted to it for its noblest figures ; and, in fact, with- 
out it, comparative illustration would be nearly banished from the 
earth. It is to this mode of expression that heraldry stands indebt- 
ed for its existence ; and masonry, perhaps, for the faithful manner 
in which its secrets have been preserved. Astronomy retains to the 
present moment those arbitrary figures which distinguish the celes- 
tial signs. 

There are some symbols, says the author of the ‘ Signs of the 
Times,’ which may be considered “ peculiar to the sacred wr'tings ; 


*Very few exquisites of the modern beau monde would care to be 
tested by this rule. 
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because they are taken from the history, the rites and customs, which 
had been established among the Jews, and which were not to be 
found in any other nation upon the earth. Thus Egypt and Baby- 
lon, into which their ancestors had been carried, and in which they 
had been held in captivity, and had seen the idolatrous rites prac- 
tised therein, were viewed by all their posterity as appropriate sym- 
bols to represent an imperious, oppressive, and idolatrous nation ; 
while the uame of Jerusalem and of Zion, in which the worship of 
God had been established, stood on the opposite side, as proper em- 
blems to represent the Church under all the divine dispensations.— 
At the same time, as the Temple was that particular place in which 
they assembled to worship, it became a proper symbol to character- 
ise all those who openly professed an attachment to the living God.” 








TEMPERANCE, 


‘TEMPERANCE is among the most conspicuous and amiable of ma- 
sonic virtues: ’tis the beautiful 4ngerona, the genius of masonry, 
that preserves the sacred vestibule from the pollution of cowens and 
evesdroppers. ‘The disciples of Acrotus should be unknown among 
us: the pure air of masonry should not be breathed by the same 
lungs that eject the foetid air of the drunkard:—Intemperance 
‘tis the source of human wo, of misery, of wretchedness, of despair: 
tis the destroyer of every virtue ; of the kindly feelings that en- 
noble the human heart ; of all those qualities that enable man to ap- 
proximate nearer, than any other species, the divine goodness of his 
creator: tis the leveller of all honorable distinction ; the besom that 
sweeps away character, principle and honor: ’tis the secret worm 
that knaws upon the mind ; that lays waste the fair field of intellect, 
and plucks the fairest flower to 


‘* Waste its fragrance on the desert air.’’ 

Masons rightly regard ‘Temperance as exercising a proper re- 
straint on the affections and passions ; as that power which renders 
the body tame and governable, and frees the mind from the allure- 
ments of vice. If then they are thus taught to regard it, is it necessary 
for us to say that,it should be the constant companion of every mason; 
that he; who disregards it, does violence to the institution at large ; 
that he not merely prostrates his character as a man, but destroys 
his influence as a reputable mason ? If, we say, he be thus instruct; 
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ed, and the consequences be thus appalling, what excuse can the 
intemperate brother offer in mitigation of his offence ? Need we 
go further ?—need we tell him that he ts in danger of contracting li- 
centious and vicious habits ?—that the indalgence of such habits 
may lead him incautiously to make exposures, which he has sacred- 
ly promised to concea!, and which would inevitably subject him to 
contumely and dizhonor ?—need we tell him that the health of the 
body and the dignity of the species are mutually concerned in a 
strict observance of the virtue of Temperance?—need we say to 
him that an intemperate man is unworihy to hold communion with 
masons ?—that he is a dishonor to the brotherhood, a discredit to the 
institution, an evil to society, and an abomination in the eyes of 
heaven? Yes! we will! tell him this ; and if need be, we will tell 
him more: we will tell him that he is an enemy to his God ; to him- 
self and to his species ; an enemy to her, whom he has sworn to love 
and protect ; to her, on whose spotless bosom he has found comfort 
and relief, and passed the blissful hours of his youth; to her, the 
soother of his sorrows, the innocent sharer of his miseries : we will 
tell him, and tell him truly, that he has paralized the hand ever 
quick to administer the healing balm to his wounded spirit !—nor 
will we stop here: if he bea parent, we w:ll call upon those pledges 
of his early love, nearest and dearest to his heart, to plead our cause; 
we will present them to him in their tattered garments, dirty and 
emaciated ; ignorant and on the high road to destruction: they shall 
plead to him for bread! we will take him to the sick bed of the moth- 
er: she shall plead for them; she shall pray for him! we will then turn 
and ask Aim the cause ofall this misery ! and his discolored eye and 
trembling limbs and wretched demeanor shall furnish the answer ! 
—This is no idle picture ; no sketch of fancy : it is sad reality !— 
Go into the habitation of the drunkard ; examine, judge of things 
as they exist, and then say if we have told half the truth! 

There are other species of intemperance ; all of which exercise an 
influence over the system more or less deleterious. Gluttony isa 
species of intemperance, the effects of which on the mind, are not 
less hurtful than excessive drinking, and the operations of which are 
not very dissimilar: it also destroys the natural functions of the body. 
Intemperate zeal commonly defeats the object we desire to attain, 
and produces contrary results. In fine, intemperance of whatever 
character, is to be discountenanced ; no good can result from it, and 
much evil may. But as paramount to all others, let our forces be 
levelled against that source of all eviI—iNTEMPERATE DRINKING !— 
it is the bane of society--the curse of mankind. 

ft 
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MASONIC 





INTELLIGENCE. 


Mariners’ Cuurcu, New-Or,teans.—The corner-stone of. this 
edifice was laid on Sunday the 23d day of March, in the city of New-Or- 
leans, with masonic honors, by the Grand Lodge of the state of Louisiana. 
The Grand Lodge met in the hall of the Polar-Star Lodge, at the hour of 
half past 11 o’clock, and was opened in ample form by the Grand Master. 
The rules for forming and conducting the procession, were then read by 
the Grand Secretary, and committed to Brother Alexander Pl:llips, Grand 
Marshal, 

The necessary cautions were then given from the chair, and the Lodge 
adjourned, A procession was then formed under the direction of the G. 
Marshal. Good order prevailed during the whole time. The procession 
was headed by a fine battalion of United States’ troops, under the com- 
mand of Col. Taylor, to whose politeness the Grand Lodge is much in- 
debted. Next came a respectable number of ship-masters, captains of 
steam-boats, and mariners—after them, the several incorporated societies, 
public bodies, and authorities—and in the rear several hundred masons, 
decorated with the insignia of their respective grades, and bearing with 
them the banners of the various orders, with their several mottos and de- 
vices, which, with the brilliant costumes of the brethren, gave the finest 
appearance to the scene. | 

In this order the procession, accompanied by two bands of music, mov- 
ed to the scite of the edifice, where it halted-—-the ranks opened to the 
right and left, when the Grand Master, with the invited guests, and offi- 
cers and members of the Grand Lodge, passed through the line under a 
triumphal arch, and were received by the President and Directors of the 
Church Society, on the platform which had been erected for the occasion, 
and took their seats. The masonic fraternity, the United States’s troops, 
mariners and citizens, who formed the residue of the procession, also pas- 
sed through the arch to their stations. 

The day was fine, and nature seemed in harmony with the occasion.— 
Before the arrival of the procession, the custom-house, which had been 
opened for their accommodation, was filled with ladies, The large space 
within the railings around that building, contained several thousand spec- 
tators, who had assembled to witness the ceremony. 

Silence having been proclaimed by the Grand Marshal, and. repeated 
by the heralds attendant on the Grand Master, and by each of the Grand 
Marshals assistants, brother and Rev. Theodore Clapp, of the Presbyter- 
ian church, and Chaplain of Harmony Lodge, No. 25, rose, at the request 
of the Grand Master, and addressed the throne of grace in a fervent and 
eloquent prayer, after which, solemn music was played by the band. 

J, A. Mavbin, Esq. then made an appropriate address to the Grand 
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Master, on behaif of the directors, informing him of the object of the new 
building, and presenting him with the implements used by the fraternity, 
(the plumb, square, level, and compasses) and concluded by requesting 
that he would proceed and ascertain the fitness of the stone, and if it met 
his approbation, that he would be pleased to lay it according to the an- 
cient usages of the order of Freemasonry. 

The Grand Master replied that, on behalf of the Masons of the state, 
he accepted with pleasure the invitation of the Directors—that as masons, 
their profession enjoined upon them to be aiding and assisting in the erec- 
tion of Temples to the glory of our Supreme Grand Master—to charity 
and benevolence ; and that it afforded them much happiness to be called 
upon, on the present occasion, to participate in the foundation of an in- 
stitution having for its object the worship of our Creator, and the moral, 
religious and temporal improvement of a most valuable and interesting 
portion of our fellow men. 

The Grand Master then descended to the place where the stone was 
suspended, accompanied by the D. G. M., the G. Wardens and grand offi- 
cers ; by his excellency Henry Johnson, governor of the state ; the See’ry- 
of state ; the President of the Senate, and other officers of state, and dis- 
tinguished citizens ; and having first applied his implements, said—** 1 
pronounce this Foundation Stone of the Mariner’s Church, to be well 
formed, true and trusty.’’ The music then sounded a flourish, and Pleyel’s 
Hymn was played by the band. The usual ceremonies of making the de- 
posit, address to the architect, &c. followed. 


Granp CHAPTER oF Maine.—We have received a copy of the do- 
ings of this Grand Chapter, at its communications in August 1827, and 
January 1828 ; for which we tender our thanks to the Grand Secretary. 
[t appears there are five subordinate Chapters in the state, viz: Mount 
Vernon, Portland ; Charles B. Smith, H. P. ; 49 members ; exaltations, 
from July 1, 1826 to Jan. 1828, 15. Montgomery, Bath ; Robert P. Dun- 
lap, H. P.—no returns. New-Jerusalem, Wiscasset and Thomaston ; J. 
H. Shepherd, H. P. ; $1 members ; exaltations, from July ’26 to Jan. ’28, 
12. Jerusalem, Hallowell ; Amos Nourse, H. P. ; 37 member ; exalta- 
tions, do. 12. Mount Moriah, Bangor ; Samuel L. Valentine, H. P. ; 13 
members ; new. York, Saco ; Frederick Clark, H. P. ; 12 members ; do, 
A dispensation for a Chapter at Eastport was granted in August last ;— 
it has not yet gone into operation. Royal Arch Masonry in this state, 
seems to be flourishing and prospering, and we trust, doing much good. 

The generous donations of the Grand Treasurer, Joseph M. Gerrish, 
Esq. of the sums allowed him for his services; have laid the foundation of 
a Charity Fund that promises much comfort and relief to unfortunate wor- 
thy companions and their families. For the increase of this found, the 
following provisions are made :—‘‘ There shall be a Charity Fund estab- 
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lished by the Grand Royal Arch Chapter, which shall be from time to time 
increased by adding thereto ten dollars for each and every charter grant- 
edand paid for ; five dollars for each dispensation for removing a Chap- 
ter ; one third part of all monies received into the treasury for exaltation 
of candidates by subordinate Chapters ; one half of all monies remaining 
in the treasury at every annual communication, over and above the debts 
due from the Grand Chapter ; and also all accruing interest, until the 
principal of the fund shall amount to five hundred dollars.”’ 

§G- Communications to this Grand Chapter, may be made to Charles B. 
Smith, Grand Secretary, at Portland. 



























INSTALLATION OF THE DuKeE or CLARENCE.—From the London 
Sun of Feb. 25 :—The installation of his Royal Highness the Duke of 
Clarence, as Master of the Prince of Wales’s Lodge of Free and Accept- 
ed Masons, took place on Friday last, at the Thatched House Tave:n, in 
a grand assembly of the Lodge ; to which the Grand Officers of the year, 
who were not members, and a select number of noble and exalted indi- 
viduals of the fraternity, had been invited. This highly interesting and 
important rite was conferred by his Royal Highness the Duke of Sussex, 
Grand Master of the Order. The company afterwards partook of a sump- 
tuous entertainment provided for the occasion, his Royal Highness the 
Duke of Claréhce, in the chair ; and the evening was passed with that 
harmony, conviviality, and masonic feeling, which ever characterize the 
meetings of this venerable institution. Besides the Royal Personages al- 
ready named, there were also present the following distinguished mem- 
bers of the fraternity :—His Grace the Duke of Leinster ; Lord Dundas, 
Deputy Grand Master ; General Sir John Doyle, Bart., Past D. G. Mas- 
ter ; Lord Yarborough, Charles Tennyson, Esq. M. P., C. K. K. Tynte, 
Esq. M. P. Provincial Grand Masters ; R. Percival, Esq., Grand Warden; 
Sir Frederick Fowle, Bart., Sir W. Rawlms, Past Grand Wardens; W. 
W. Prescott, Esq. G. Treasurer ; the Rev. Drs. Coghlan and Colman, G. 
Chaplains ; W. Meyrick, Esq., Messrs. White and Hurper, G. Secretaries; 
Sir George Smart, Messrs. Finlaison, Moore, Aldridge, Burgess, Solomons, 
Linley, Savory, and Bott, G. Officers. 











Masonry 1N CALcurtTa.—We learn from the Calcutta John Bull 
of Nov. 23, that a mural tablet was erected on the evening of the 27th, 
to the memory of the R. W. the late Honorable John Macalister, Esq. in 
St. George’s Church, by the East India Grand Ledge. A procession was 
formed agreeably to masonic usages, and proceeded to the place designa- 
ted, where a fervent Sermon was preached by Rev. Mr. Beighton, from 
the following text: ‘* The faithful God.’ The ceremony of erecting 
the monument then took place; after which, Col. Sale, who officiated on 
fhe occasion for the G. M. (Mr. Carnegy) addressed the brethren in am 
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appropriate and impressive manner, and pronounced a very handsome 
eulogy on the virtues of the deceased. It is a matter of congratulation 
that masonry is thus flourishing in this remote quarter of the earth. 


MaryLanp Encampment, No. 1.—Much honor is due the Sir 
Knights of this Encampment, for reviving their ancient charter and re-es- 
tablishing their society on the immutable basis of harmony and good-fel- 
lowship, for the reception of all worthy companions desirous of participat- 
ing in its moral and social benefits. The officers for the current year, 
were chosen and duly installed, on the evening of Good Friday, April 4. 
A. L. 5828, and year of the Order, A. D. 719. 

Sirs Phillip P. Eckel, M. E. G. Com. ; Joseph K. Stapleton, Gen : mo.; 
Henry S. Keatinge, Cap. Gen. ; Rev. Charles Williams, Prelate ; Benj. 
Edes, S. W.; David S. Barnum, J. W. ; William Cook, Treasurer ; Eli- 
sha Tyson, Recorder ; Henry Starr, Standard Bearer ; Christian Gross, 
Sword Bearer ; Elijah Stansbury, Warder ; Henry Lusby, Sentinel. 


Gov. CLinron.—We are gratified, and our readers will be gratified 
too, to learn that arrangements have been made by the Grand Chapter of 
this state, to pay an honorable tribute of respect to the memory of their 
late distinguished companion De Witt Clinton. The geremonies will 
take place in this city, at the communication of the Chapter on the 2d 
Tuesday in next mouth. The Rev. B. Huntoon, of Canton, D. G. H. P. 
has been appointed to deliver an eulogium on the occasion. 


ELECTIONS : 

Jordan Lodge, Danvers, Mass.—Jonathan Shove, M ; Lewis Allen, 
S. W. Benjamin B. Tibbets, J. W. Sylvester Proctor T ; Nathan Lakeman, 
Sec.; Rev. Arthur Drinkwater, C.; William Sutton jun. Marshal; Win- 
gate Merrill, 8S. D.; Frederick Clement, J. D.; Fitch Pool, jun. 8. S.; 
Asa Wheeler, J. 8.; William Jones, Tyler. 


Union Chapter, Sandbornton N. H.—Charles Lane H.P.; Charles 
Gilman, K. ; Thomas Taylor, jun. 8.; Rufus G. Lewis, C. H.; John Ar- 
man, P. S.; Tyler Coolidge, R. A. C.; Joseph W. Clement, Isaac Crane, 
Jeremiah Avery, G. M. V.; Jeremiah Sanborn, T. ; James Molineux, S.; 
Jeremiah Sanborn jr. Tyler. Regular communications third Wednesday 
in January, March, May, July, September and November. 


Columbia Lodge, E. Haddam, Conn.—James Gladwin, M.; Mat- 
thew G. Warner, S. W.; Isaac Ackley, J. W.; Erastus Scofield, S. D. ; 
Lester Posco, J. D; C. Brainard T.; Oliver Green, S.; Gideon S. Andrus, T: . 





